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HEARINGS OPEN ON SCHOOL SUPPORT BILL 


"The limits to our public support of education lie less in our pocketbooks than 
in our hearts and minds," a nationally-known economist told members of Congress last 





week. The United States, said Dr. Walter W. Heller of the University of Minnesota, 
has the underlying capacity to support the huge new demands in public education," pro- 
vided the American people have the will to allot...more of their growing income to 
educating their children and...less to frivolities, indulgences, and luxuries." 


These remarks set the tone for the hearings which got under way on Capitol Hill on 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. Dr. Heller emphasized the point, originally made by Sen. 
Murray, himself, that the bill will strengthen local control of education rather than 
destroy it. He also declared that "education is a powerful weapon of greater impor- 
tance to our national defense than military hardware. It spells the difference be- 
tween being the world's first-rate and the world's second-rate power, scientifically 
and militarily." 





Dr. Ruth Stout, president of the NEA, told Senators, "Our nation cannot meet the 
needs of 20th century education with 19th century financing. There must be a major 
breakthrough to a higher and more adequate level of school finance... Bold and forth- 
right measures are required. Piecemeal approaches will not do the job." 





Dr. Stout said, "Until we raise the salaries of teachers to a level that compares 
favorably with the salaries paid talented persons in other areas, we cannot hope to 
provide able and competent teachers for all our children...” And, she pointed out, 
the problem of inadequate and overcrowded classrooms is nationwide, from small city 
to big metropolis. 





In pointing to federal contributions in other areas, Dr. Heller asked, "Is there 
a difference in kind, or even in degree, between the federal government's responsi- 
bility in the area of education, where it finances 4 percent of total state-local 
costs, and its responsibility in such other areas as highways, where it finances 12 
percent, and public welfare, where it finances 46 percent?" 








r———_ IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


Sen. Murray, during Dr. Heller’s testimony, commented he had received a 
letter from the U. S. Chamber of Commerce which contended that the states 
have sufficient fiscal capacity to take care of their own school needs. 
"How do you account for the Chamber making any such statement as that with- 
out any brief to support it?" the Senator asked Dr. Heller. 





"Senator," replied Dr. Heller, who is chairman of the University of Min- 
nesota?s Department of Economics, “you are asking me to jump from analysis 
to psychoanalysis. I could only speculate. However, if you want me to go 
to facts, I can only say that facts do not support the Chamber's contention." 
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INTEREST IN EDUCATION STILL IN ORBIT, SAYS SHATTUCK 


"The spurt that Sputnik gave U. S. education is not dying out - indeed, its dra- 
matic impact is still being felt in communities all across the nation," says George 
E. Shattuck, immediate past president of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Mr. Shattuck was interviewed by EDUCATION U.S.A., at the NASSP conven- 
tion this week in Philadelphia. 





Shattuck, who headed NASSP during one of the most turbulent years in American ed- 
ucation, added: "We can be grateful to the Russians. Sputnik not only produced con- 
structive self-criticism within the ranks of educators themselves, it also brought 
forth much needed support from the public and an awareness of the need for quality 
education." Mr. Shattuck said the past year has brought nothing essentially new in 
education, but "it has brought a new awareness that it is our mission - our solemn 
mission - to promote quality education." 





A highlight of the five-day convention, attended by more than 5000 delegates, was 
presentation of a booklet, Images of the Future, which forecast what secondary schools 
may become in the years ahead. Written by a commission appointed by the executive 
committee of NASSP, under the chairmanship of Lloyd S. Michael, principal of Evanston 
Township (TLlinois} High School, the booklet predicted that the school of the future 
will abandon traditional classrooms of 25=30 students and one teacher. Instead, they 
will have classes ranging from more than 100 down to 10—15 students. Larger classes 
will be for presentation of subject matter, smaller ones for mind-sharpening discus- 
sion groups. Teacher specialists will be responsible for overseeing all instruction 
in a given subject and will have an M.A. degree as a minimum. Their salaries, too, 
will be truly professional, ranging up to $15,000 a year. General teachers, fully 
certificated but with less experience, will handle the discussion groups. Students 
in the school of the future will spend less time in the classroom and more in supere 
vised study. Schools will be designed to handle different class sizes. 








Shattuck, who was succeeded as NASSP president by Cliff Robinson, director of 
secondary education for Eugene (Oregon) Public Schools, said such a school of the 
future - with full utilization of the master teacher and today's electronic devices 
-- "will open the doors to true quality teaching." 





GOVERNORS PEER INTO THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Predictions by state governors on the future of education in their home domain 
forty years hence were sealed into a "Time Capsule" as part of the formal three-day 
dedication activities of NEA's brand-new $7 million headquarters. The forecasts, 
ranging from the sweepingly general to the startlingly specific, will be checked 
against reality when the capsule is unsealed on New Year's Eve, 1999. 





Crystal balls consulted by the governors seemed to be swirling with pictures of 
life in the space age. For example, Governor Ralph G. Brooks of Nebraska saw "trans- 
portation by anti-gravity machines" which will "make the Universe the new classroom." 
He predicted that "English will have given way to a universal language developed by 
and for a world federation." Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut foresaw that 
"education will continue to adapt to the changing needs of society and the demands 
of the space age." 





Every governor expressed the conviction that educational opportunities in their 
states 40 years hence will be infinitely greater than they are today. Every governor 
stressed the need for adaptability on the part of the school districts and the teach- 
ing profession. And every governor expressed the fervent hope that the teaching pro- 
fession will be accorded the same public respect now reserved for doctors and lawyers. 








MEET SCHOOL BOARDS PRESIDENT ROBERT E. WILLIS 


The new president of the National School Boards Assn., 
Robert E. Willis of Bradenton, Florida, is as much of a 
product of the state as its much vaunted sunshine = with 
a smile to match. 





Born in Manatee County in 1909, he is a practicing at- 
torney and former president of the Manatee County Bar As- 
sociation. He has been active in civic affairs in his 
home county and in the state, serving as president of the 
Florida School Board Assn. and as a member of the Manatee 
County School Board, the latter since 1947. He was ap- 
pointed to the Florida Tax.Council by Gove Collins. He 
also has been treasurer of the Florida Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Bradenton Kiwanis Club. 





He attended both the White House Conference on Educa- oo 
tion and the White House Conference on Traffic Safety. oe #4 








He and Mrs. Willis have four children, two in Florida Robert B. Willis 
universities, one at Stetson and another at Florida U. 





ST. LOUIS COUNTY GIVES SPECIAL CARE TO ITS HANDICAPPED KIDS 


Educators in St. Louis County, Missouri, have faced up to a problem that confronts 
many @ metropolitan area. Their solution seems certain to attract nationwide atten- 
tion in the months ahead. 





Individual school districts without the funds to give handicapped children the 
special education they needed and deserved decided to pool problems and resources. 
They carried their story to the people and 13 months ago voters created a countywide 
Special School District for Handicapped Children. It has its own board of education, 
its own superintendent, its own tax rate. With its own taxing power, the district 
doesn't have to compete with other phases of education for a share of the school 
revenue. The special district has responsibility for 8400 handicapped children, 
including 5000 with speech defects, 2200 with some degree of mental handicap, and 
the rest crippled and with vision and hearing loss. By September nearly all special 
teachers will be under contract to the special district. The district plans to exe 
pand its services and its staff as its finances grow. 











NEW AASA YEARBOOK EXPLORES THE COMMUNITY AND EDUCATION 


The role of the school superintendent as a community leader is outlined 
in all its major aspects in Educational Administration in a Changing Com- 
munity, 37th yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 
just off the presses. 








Highlighting its pages is the message that a superintendent, without full 
awareness of what makes his town, his school board, and his staff tick, is 
likely to be pushed into the wings. A major weapon in his leadership role, 
according to the yearbook, is the superintendent's competency in communi - 
cation, not only with school people, but also with the community at large. 





Chairing the commission who planned, wrote, and edited the new yearbook 
was Frederick M. Raubinger, commissioner of education, state department of 
education, Trenton, New Jersey. 




















Token integration came to Virginia's public schools last week without 
incident. Southern newspapers joined the rest of the nation's press 
in almost unanimous rejoicing at the lack of violence and bloodshed 
and the avoidance of "another Little Rock." 





The Atlanta Constitution put it this way: "There can be only a feel- 
ing of relief and gratitude that (the Virginia desegregation) went off 
without incident. Everyone concerned deserves to be congratulated that 
the potential for another Little Rock has been avoided." 














The Chattanooge Times went deeper into the thorny problem that has plagued the 
South for nearly five years: "In each Southern state, as yet to varying degrees, the 
cause of Southern moderation is becoming the cause of Southern public schools them- 
selves. We believe that recent events, in Virginia and elsewhere, have served strik- 
ingly to clear the air in that respect. The great majority of Southerners still op- 
pose desegregation. But we believe there is a new realization that we can least of 
all afford to forfeit our public schools. For public education, as many have said, 
has been the outstanding contribution of a great and free nation to world society." 





Said the Tampa Tribune: "The calmness with which the change was made again il- 
lustrates that mob action cannot arise where state and local officials are determined 
to uphold the law, even though they may disagree with its application.” 





The Charlotte (N. C.) News said: "History may remember Virginia's retreat from 
massive resistance as the turning point on the South's road to reunion... A genuine 
reconciliation may be a long way off = perhaps half a century or more. But a mile- 
stone was passed on Feb. 2, 1959." 





The Twin City Sentinal of Winston-Salem, Nhe C., noted that while the brand of 
leadex'ship exhibited by Virginia's Gov. J. Lindsay Almond "may not satisfy those who 
believe Virginia should accept the inevitable more gracefully than it has, there is 
little room for complaint regarding his stand on the side of the law. If Gov. Faubus 
had acted in similar fashion when he was confronted by essentially the same issue, 
Arkansas might have been spared much travail." 





The Louisville Courier Journal said editorially that “the dignity and good order 
with which Virginia finally accepted integration is a credit not only to the Old Do- 
minion but to its leaders'* constant emphasis (not too well noted in some other states) 
on the legality of its massive-resistance program. It is of little moment that inte- 
gration is *token'’ and reluctant, that Richmond already is working feverishly on plans 
to keep it to a legal minimum. It is of great moment that Virginia, once state and 
federal courts had shattered the last redoubt of ‘legal’ resistance, moved to comply 
with the requirements of the law." 





~ NEWSMAKERS == D. Leon McCormac, formerly assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction, has been appointed superintendent for Savannah and Chatham County, Ga., 
schools, succeeding William A. Early. »» Harold E. Stassen, former president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has formed a new law firm in Philadelphia. 
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